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IRotes ano ©pinions. 



The Study of New Testament Greek. — Too great stress can hardly be laid 
upon the value of the study of New Testament Greek. Very much has been 
gained when the New Testament is known first-hand through the medium of 
its original language. Not only a clearer conception of the thought is 
obtained, but a new force and a new life are given it. To one who would 
have a thorough familiarity with New Testament thought, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the New Testament language is especially important. 

There are three elements in the process of learning a language : (i) a 
knowledge of the words themselves ; (2) an understanding of their forms, and 
(3) of the structure of sentences. Given, a knowledge of the vocabulary, and 
an understanding of the laws that govern the forms of words and the struct- 
ure of sentences, and the language is understood. Perhaps the first element 
is the most important. A very great part in the labor of learning a language 
is in the mastery of the vocabulary. The words themselves are the body of 
the language. We must get hold of the words. The best way to do this is 
through the mastery of the roots and of the various ways in which derivatives 
are formed from these. A knowledge of one root and of its derivatives, and 
of the manner of their formation, i.e., a. knowledge of one group of words, 
gives a knowledge of very many groups whose derivatives have been formed 
in the same fashion. A mastery of a few representative groups gives an 
insight into all groups and into the language. This is the true way to study 
not only the language as it is, but the language in its growth. The language 
in its growth is seen in the language as it is. 

A recent attempt to facilitate the mastery of the New Testament vocabu- 
lary is found in the pamphlet prepared by Ozora Stearns Davis, with the title 
Vocabulary of New Testament Words. The aim of this little book is to aid 
in the sight-reading of the New Testament, and to this end " to arrange in a 
suggestive and, at the same time, scientific way, all nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs used more than ten times in the New Testament." Words are classi- 
fied according to roots. The number of times each word is used in the differ- 
ent groups of New Testament writings is stated. An English vocabulary is 
given at the end. In a notice in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review for 
October, Professor Riggs, of Auburn, writes : " This little book, which means 
much mechanical labor and care, we welcome heartily. May it contribute one 
more impulse to the mastery of the Greek of the New Testament, which every 
theological student, at least, should seek for. The time has gone by when 
men should have their knowledge of New Testament Greek poured into then* 
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by means of exegetical lectures. They should study New Testament gram- 
mar and New Testament vocabularies till they know the Greek of their New 
Testaments. Then they can have some intelligent appreciation of the exeget- 
ical work that is done for them ; better still, they would be able to do some 
work for themselves. All such help as this, prepared by Mr. Davis at the 
suggestion of Professor Jacobus, should be widely used. May this be the 
good fortune of this timely work." T. H. R. 

A Noteworthy Difference between the Public and the Private Epistles of the 
New Testament. — Under this heading, Dunlop Moore of Pittsburgh, Pa., con- 
tributes an interesting note to the Presbyterian and Reformed Review for 
October. He writes : " To my knowledge no commentator has hitherto 
adverted to a point which seems to me deserving of being noted. In the 
Epistles of the New Testament, addressed to communities, no individual then 
alive, of whom any evil thing is related, or who is spoken of with disappro- 
bation, is mentioned by name. In such epistles the names of living persons 
frequently occur, who are referred to in terms of approval, or to whom no 
stigma is affixed. But in the epistles which may be called private letters, 
that is, which are neither catholic nor addressed to churches, individuals are 
mentioned by name who are blamed for misconduct. Terms of censure for 
persons whoses name are not suppressed can be found in those letters which 
were evidently designed not to be read in public. Thus, Paul in writing to 
Timothy names with disapprobation Hymenaeus and Alexander (i Tim. 
r : 20), Phygalus and Hermogenes (2 Tim. 1:15), Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 
Tim. 2:17), Demas (2 Tim. 4: 10), Alexander, the coppersmith (2 Tim. 4: 14), 
Onesimus (Philem. 1 1). So John, in his third epistle, which is addressed to 
Gaius, names Diotrephes as an evil-doer (v. 9). But in the epistles to com- 
munities, while offenders are freely rebuked, no one of them is specified by 
name," cf. 1 Cor. 5 ; 2 Cor. 1:5-10 ; also Rev. 2:20. In the latter passages 
the names Jezebel is " manifestly a symbolical, not a real, one." 

"This characteristic, which we have indicated, makes it clear that the 
epistles addressed to individuals were intended solely for those who received 
them, and were not to be read in public. Who, indeed, could suppose Titus 
reading aloud to a congregation in Crete such a statement as we find in Titus 
1:12, 13?" 

" The point which I have made is not without apologetic value. It helps 
us to see the character of naturalness and reality which belongs to the epistles 
of the New Testament. If a forger could think of imparting such an appear- 
ance to fictitious letters, it would be necessary for the success of his trick that 
these marks of naturalness should readily strike the reader, and not escape 
the notice of the world for ages." T. H. R. 

Query Concerning KaOijfuvcK in Matthew 4 : 16. — In the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review for October, Robert Dick Wilson of Allegheny, Pa., asks : 
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"Must KaOrjfi£vo<s in Matt. 4:16 be translated by sitting?" He makes the 
following points : There can be no question about the form in Isa. 9 : 1 from 
which this is a citation. The word there is hoFkhim, " going." The various 
versions render by a word meaning "going"; e.g., the Syriac Peshito by 
a word meaning "who were going"; Aleph and B of the Septuagint by 
iroptvofuvos ; the Vulgate by " qui ambulabat." The question thus comes 
back on Ka6rj/i.evos itself. May not this have been intended to mean "going?" 
It may be (1) a dialectic form (a) for Ka0ei/xevo<; from kclOitj/ju. In the yEolic 
and Doric dialects -q was used instead of u (Kiihner, § 201, 2). In the 
Alexandrine dialect -q was frequently confounded with « (Winer, N. T.Gr. 
§ S ; Scriv. Introd. p. 159; Tisch. Proleg. § 28). Or it may be a dialectic 
form (b) for KaOe/xtvcK, second aorist middle participle from KaOtrjixi. In 
the decline of the Greek language ri and t were confounded (Sophocles Diet, 
under ij). This was a characteristic of Alexandrine Greek also (Scriv., 
Introd., p. 14 ; Winer. § 5). 

But if it be not a dialectic form of writing, it may be (2) a scribal error. 
Forms from KdOrjfiuu and forms from KaOCrj/xi may easily be confounded and 
changed by copyists. This is manifest in the Septuagint. Forms from 
KaOir)(u occur five times in the Vatican Septuagint. One of these times it is 
a translation of the verb haya, "to be," and another time of yashabh " to sit" 
(of Jer. 32:5 and Zech. 6:13). "Since in Ex. 24:18 A has /ca%ai as a 
rendering of haya, a rendering which is confirmed by the Ethiopic nabara, 
' he dwelt,' or ' stayed,' there can be no doubt that haya could at times be 
rendered by K&Orjfuu; and, if so, it follows that in Jer. 32:5, as well as in 
Zech. 6:13, the translators had used Ka.0r)pai, and that copyists had afterwards 
corrupted the text into Ka6it]/xi. In conclusion, — 

" Do not the above facts afford some basis for the conjecture that the 
composers of the Greek of Matthew may not have written ' sitting ' for 
'going,' but that we have here either an erroneous spelling or a dialectic 
form of a second aorist or perfect participle from KaOiy/u, making an unparal- 
leled but perfectly allowable rendering of halakh, ' to go ? '" 

This is possible. But the whole passage (vs. 15, 16) is a very free render- 
ing of the original — vs. 15, rather, is an adaptation — and it seems more 
probable that the Ka8rj/j.ev(K of the first clause of vs. 16 is an unconscious 
assimilation on the part of the writer to the corresponding word of the follow- 
ing clause, which he renders KaO-qyutvovi, " to them which sat." T. H. R. 

Dr. Sanday on Biblical Criticism. — In the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review for October Dr. Warfieli of Princeton gives a brief review of Dr. 
Sanday's recent book, entitled, Two Present-Day Questions : I. Biblical 
Criticism. II. The Social Movement. Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge. i2mo. Pp. 72. (London and New York : Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1892). Dr. Warfield writes : "Dr. Sanday has chosen the subjects of 
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his Cambridge sermons with his usual insight, and has spoken on them with 
his usual wisdom. He sees the danger, attending the two movements of 
which he speaks, of what he calls ' premature solutions,' and raises his voice 
to counsel caution. ' It seems to me, if I am not mistaken, that just at the 
present moment one of the greatest dangers to which Christian opinion is 
exposed, and that at once in each of the two most important branches of it 
which I have named, is of a premature insistence upon partial and insufficiently 
tested solutions of those questions and difficulties with which the inquirer is 
confronted ' (p. 19). It is becoming in a critical student of the New Testament 
— the history of the critical investigation of which has so much more rapidly 
run through its pages — to remind Old Testament students of what experience 
has taught in the sister-sphere : ' When we think of the lessons which the 
criticism of the New Testament may suggest to the student of the Old, we 
cannot help being reminded that scarcely one of the discoveries of recent 
years has not had for its tendency to bring back the course of criticism into 
paths nearer to those marked out by tradition' (p. 37). Nor could such a 
warning be delivered anywhere with better grace than in that Cambridge, 
where so splendid an example of independent research and calm and 
instructed judgment has been set by that great trio of New Testament and 
patristic scholars, of whom only one, alas, is left to us now. We do not think 
as well of the presently popular school of Old Testament criticism as Dr. 
Sanday seems to do. We could not call their work, even at Cambridge, 
' circumspect.' But it is all the more significant that even from so sympathetic 
a standpoint as the one which he occupies, he feels the need of these words of 
caution. . . . The right and duty of criticism certainly needs no defense ; 
but a right to crude, has>ty, ill-considered, borrowed criticism can never be 
made good." T. H. R. 

Dr. Sanday on the Old Testament. — The subject of the Bampton Lectures 
for 180,3, delivered some time since at Oxford by Professor Sanday, was "The 
Early History and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration." The 
Andover Review for July-August, in its editorial department, gives a brief 
summary of their contents, with occasional quotations. " Dr. Sanday's 
theme," states the editorial, "is now engaging attention as never before, and 
he is exceptionally qualified to present it. His lectures are of the nature of a 
report, drawn up by a competent hand, of what modern scholarship is doing 
to show how the Bible has gained its place of distinctive authority, and what is 
the nature of this authority as thus revealed." Of the eight lectures forming 
the series, the first deals with the conception of the New Testament canon. 
The second deals with that of the Old Testament canon. The third and fourth 
deal with the growth of the Old Testament — " not the collection of its books 
or parts, but the inner process of its construction," and in the fifth the genesis 
of the New Testament is taken up. The last lecture is a review and sum- 
mary of all. 
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This last lecture " states clearly the difference between the traditional and 
the inductive theories of inspiration, and claims that the latter finds in the 
sacred writings a no less real inspiration than the former. Indeed, the impres- 
sion of reality is deepened, since the inspiration is seen to be vital and 
organic. The chief difference relates to the historical books, which, as nar- 
ratives simply, "do not seem to be exempted from possibilities of error." 
The whole question is taken up into the larger one of the method of divine 
revelation. 

At the close of the second lecture, Dr. Sanday states " the attitude which 
he believes that a conscientious inquirer, who is not a specialist, should take 
towards Old Testament criticism." He says : " Such an one, I cannot help 
thinking, will feel that the case for what is called the critical view of the Old 
Testament comes to him with great force. In England, until quite lately, 
although we have had critical commentaries and monographs on portions of 
the Old Testament, we had not had any complete and connected presentation 
of the critical theory as a whole. This we now have, for the literature, in Dr. 
Driver's well-known Introduction, and for history and literature combined in 
the Hibbert Lectures for last year, — a book which, though quite uncompro- 
mising in its criticism, wins upon us, not only by the charm of an attractive 
style, but by its evident candor and by the glow of genuine enthusiasm with 
which it is pervaded. When we turn from these to the leaders of Continental 
opinion, Kuenen and Wellhausen, and compare their writings with those 
which maintain either the traditional views, or a view but slightly modified 
from the traditional, it is impossible to resist the impression that the critical 
argument is in the stronger hands, and that it is accompanied by a far greater 
command of the materials. The cause of criticism, if we take the word in a 
wide sense and do not identify it too closely with any particular theory, is, it 
is difficult to doubt, the winning cause. Indeed, criticism is only the process 
by which theological knowledge is brought into line with other knowledge ; 
and as such it is inevitable. And yet I cannot but think that the open-minded 
inquirer who retains his balance, and is not simply carried off his feet by the 
set of the current, will not be able to avoid a suspicion that there is, after all, 
especially in the way in which the critical case is presented on the Continent, 
something essentially one-sided. Kuenen wrote in the interest of almost 
avowed naturalism, and much the same may be said of Wellhausen. But to 
do so is to come to the Bible with a prejudice, just as much as in the case of 
those who come to it with the determination to find in it nothing but super- 
naturalism. Both alike are apt to force their views upon the Bible instead of 
being content to take them from it.' .... 

' In speaking of critical theories of the Old Testament the layman may 
wish to be reminded what the crucial points in these are. Two may be 
described as general and two as particular. The general points are (1), the 
untrustworthy character of Jewish traditions as to authorship unless confirmed 
by internal evidence ; they are not, in fact, traditions in the strict sense at all, 
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but only inferences and conjectures without historical basis ; (2) the composite 
character of very many of the books, — the historical books, consisting, for 
the most part, of material more or less ancient, set in a frame-work of later 
editing ; some of the prophetical books containing, as we now have them, 
the work of several distinct authors bound up in a single volume ; and books 
like the Psalms and Proverbs, also not being all of a piece, but made up of a 
number of minor collections only brought together by slow degrees. Two 
particular conclusions are of special importance ; (1) the presence in the 
Pentateuch of a considerable element which, in its present shape, is held by 
many to be not earlier than the Captivity ; and (2) the composition of the 
book of Deuteronomy not long, or at least not very long, before its promulga- 
tion by King Josiah in the year 621, which thus becomes a pivot-date in the 
history of Hebrew literature. To these positions, thus broadly stated, I must, 
so far as my present judgment goes, confess my own adhesion. But the 
working out of them has not deprived the Old Testament of any of its value. 
On the contrary, stumbling blocks have been removed ; a far more vivid and 
more real apprehension of the Old Testament, both as history and religion, 
has been obtained ; and, as I also hope to be able to show, the old conviction 
that we have in it a revelation from God to men, is not only unimpaired but 
placed upon firm foundations.' " T. H. R. 

Electives in Theological Seminaries. — In the Hartford Seminary Record for 
August Professor Arthur L. Gillett has a valuable article on this subject. 
After showing the difference between the two ideals of education represented 
by the college and the university respectively, and pointing out the value and 
the place of each in a developed educational system, he goes on to say : " It 
is to be recognized, first of all, that theological education is essentially uni- 
versity education. It is dominated by the university, as distinct from the 
college idea. Its aim is not general, but special capacity for achievement. 
.... What then is it to be a minister ? A couple of generations ago this was 
an easy question to answer." Professor Gillett gives a brief and interesting 
sketch of a New England pastor of a generation ago, and continues : " He 
filled the place he was called to occupy, and filled it well. He was trained 
for such a service, and was well trained. The theological schools of New 
England were founded and their courses of study were adopted with a view 
to training New England pastors. Their graduates looked toward a ministry 
amid a homogeneous people in parishes of unequal size but of similar con- 
stituency, governed by similar motives and living lives essentially alike. The 
training for one was suitable for all. Sound indoctrination, reasonably stu- 
dious habits, a broad general culture and a sound sagacity, supplied the 
essential pre-requisites of successful work. The theological school remained 
a theological college rather than a theological university in its dominating 
idea. This may be said to be essentially true of all the theological schools, 
from that consisting of one student in a pastor's study down to the Andover 
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of Professor Park's prime." A great change, however, has come about within 
a generation. The demands made upon the ministry now are much more 
varied. Very many different kinds of work are to be done, requiring men of 
diverse types with diverse qualifications. The Seminary must offer a broader 
range of studies from which the student may choose, according to his own 
individual needs, and the sort of work he wishes to do. 

Professor Gillett sketches the development of the elective system at 
Oberlin and Andover Seminaries, and states of Oberlin : " If the student is 
to take the degree B.D., he must, in the course of three years, have taken 
1,280 hours of lectures. Of these 582 hours are in prescribed lectures, 
though the time at which these prescribed lectures must be attended is not 
fixed. Including elective and prescribed work, there are offered to the stu- 
dent a total of 2,080 hours of lectures, leaving a balance of 802, which no 

graduate need have taken. This leaves a wide margin of choice In 

ten years the teaching force has been increased from six to eleven regular 
instructors, besides various lecturers and tutors." Of Andover he says : " In 
Andover the total hours which must be attended in three years in order to 
graduate is 1,224, somewhat less than in Oberlin, but in Andover the total of 
hours does not include those given to vocal culture, etc. In Oberlin it does, 
making the totals about the same. The number of. hours of prescribed work 
is 884, that of elective work 340. The total number of elective hours offered 
the student during his course is 680, giving, as before, a generous margin of 
electives not chosen. Andover offers no English or Slavic course, which 
should be borne in mind in comparing the electives offered by the two institu- 
tions. Andover first introduced electives in the year 1890-91 It will 

be observed, however, that the two seminaries has substantially the same goal 
before them, namely, that of enriching the possibilities of varied training for 
the student, that each felt that it had special problems set before it to solve. 
Both found the solution in an elective system. There have been two dis- 
tinctive cries as to what should be done with the theological course. One 
has been, ' shorten it ; it is too long to be practical. The other has been, 
' lengthen it ; it is too short to be scholarly.' Oberlin was influenced chiefly 
by the first ; Andover, by the second. Both, by the introduction of electives, 
have found it possible to meet the demands. But Oberlin, while it has 
attained, through the elective system, a higher practicability, has also reached 
a higher scholarship, and Andover, while it has become more scholarly, has 
attained to a higher practicality." 

After speaking of the development of the elective systems in Chicago 
and Hartford Seminaries, and referring to Yale, Princeton and Union, Pro- 
fessor Gillett concludes : " It will thus be observed that the whole drift of 
our theological education is toward leaving the subjects of study more and 
more to the choice of the individual theological student. The elective sys 
tern is meeting the demands of students, and it alone has proved able to do 
this. The West leads the East in this matter, but the East closely follows. 
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Difference in location, difference in emphasis on the kind of theological work 
done, — these and other conditions will modify the balance of the course, as it 
is planned in different institutions. But the work is becoming increasingly 
elective, and it will continue to become more and more so. This must be, 
because of the increasingly complex conditions and opportunities of successful 
ministration. This must be, because the church will not long refuse to learn 
the lesson of success which the experience of every other department of suc- 
cessful endeavor is teaching it." T. H. R. 



